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AMERICAN POLICIES ABROAD: MEXICO. By 
J. Frev Rippy, José Vasconcetos and Guy STEVENS. 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1928. $1.50. 


AMERICAN POLICIES ABROAD: THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CARIBBEAN. By CHESTER 
Lioyp Jones, HENry KitrReDGE NorToN and PARKER 
Tuomas Moon. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1929, $1.50. 


DOLLARS FOR BULLETS. By Harotp Norman 
Denny. New York, Dial Press, 1929. $4.00. 


JAN AMERICAN PEACE PLANS. By Cwartes 
Evans HuGues. New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Press, 1929. $1.00. 


The two little volumes in the American Policies Abroad 
series are published by the University of Chicago Press 
for the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. Each 
one contains three essays by well known writers on the 
subject, representing distinctly different points of view. 
Thus, in the volume on Mexico, Professor Rippy of Duke 
University presents a concise, readable account of our re- 
lations with Mexico from 1910 to 1927, as it appears to a 
trained historian. The Mexican attitude toward the sub- 
ject is brought out with equal clarity and vigor by José 
Vasconcelos, former secretary of education for Mexico. 
Guy Stevens, director of the Association of Producers of 
Petroleum in Mexico, writes from the viewpoint of the 
American ‘investor in Mexico. He criticizes sharply the 
policy of the Mexican government in regard to the oil and 
hand laws and argues that American owners of property 
in Mexico want only “to be left in the enjoyment of their 
hwfully acquired properties.” Like the volume on Mexico, 
The United States and the Caribbean presents chapters by 
thtee authors of widely different points of view. Chester 

loyd Jones of the University of Wisconsin has written 
a brief historical sketch of each of the countries in the 

bbean area. Henry Kittredge Norton, well known as 
a writer and lecturer on international affairs, defends 
the United States from the charge of imperialism. Parker 

omas Moon of Columbia University, author of Jm- 
Peralism and World Politics, marshals an array of facts 
0 show that the United States is imperialistic in that it 
BS “established a very real political, military and economic 
mtrol” over the Caribbean area. These little volumes will 

‘very useful for the general reader, since they present 


€rent points of view against the background of the 
More essential facts. 


Dollars for Bullets is one of the best volumes available 
on the subject of Nicaragua. Mr. Denny, formerly staff 
correspondent for the New York Times in Nicaragua, has 
written a particularly well-balanced, objective study of 
conditions there. He does not absolve the United States 
from all blame in its dealings with Nicaragua, neither does 
he present a wholesale condemnation. While the volume as 
a whole is very interesting, probably the characterizations 
of the different Nicaraguan leaders will have a special 
appeal for many readers—since that material is not so 
easily available as the historical discussion. Thus, Sandino 
was neither a bandit nor “the George Washington of Cen- 
tral America” but “at the best and at the worst he was a 
young man of more than average learning, experience and 
character, endowed with an extraordinary personality 


with which he inspired the simple Indians of the moun- 
tains to heroism and devotion, and himself motivated to 
some extent, in the later period of his activities at least, 
by a wild patriotism.” 

Former President Adolfo Diaz is “of unusually agree- 


able personality. . . . He believes . . . that the welfare of 
Nicaragua is dependent on his country’s maintaining close 
and harmonious relations with the United States. He un- 
derstands fully the significance of the Nicaraguan canal 
route to the American scheme of things and, like most 
Nicaraguans of his class, he looks forward to the day when 
the canal actually will be built. President Diaz is disdain- 
ful of politics in which he has spent his life. . . . With all 
his ingratiating qualities, President Diaz has not the sort 
of personality which commands a big following in a Latin 
state... . Throughout his long tenure he has been a reluc- 
tant and unhappy President.” 

General Chamorro, the leader of the Conservatives, is 
“the strongest individual figure in the Republic... . Yet 
with all his military prowess and his love of authority, 
Chamorro is anything but a swashbuckler. He is quiet, 
dignified, soft-spoken, smiling even when he is fighting 
hardest, and has an odd quality of boyish naiveté. . . . Be- 
hind the naiveté there is tremendous, even ruthless ambi- 
tion.” 

The policy of the United States in Nicaragua, which Mr. 
Denny describes as “democracy imposed from the outside” 
has benefited Nicaragua in some ways but “it tends to keep 
strong men out of office . . . and to drag the United States 
into intervention against its will.” The United States is 
attempting to do “two mutually irreconcilable things in 
Nicaragua. It is trying to superintend Nicaragua’s con- 
duct and at the same time to preserve the Republic’s politi- 
cal integrity. .. . Many Nicaraguans believe that under 
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the present system Nicaragua has the disadvantages of 
vassalage without the advantages of a protectorate.” 

The author believes that eventually the Nicaraguan canal 
will be built and then the country will become “an Ameri- 
can military zone safe from any ambitious rival and secure 
against disorder.” 

In Pan American Peace Plans, a little volume of lec- 
tures delivered at the Yale School of Law in 1929, Chief 
Justice Hughes discusses the Pan-American treaty of 
arbitration signed in Washington on January 5, 1929. He 
sketches briefly the obligations created by the Pact of Paris, 
the difficulties involved in settling disputes peacefully 
without broad agreements to arbitrate, and the history of 
arbitration. The remainder of the volume is devoted to 
an analysis of the provisions of the Pan-American treaty. 
We have thus, in small compass, an authoritative discus- 
sion of one of the most important recent agreements for 
arbitration, prepared by one of the most eminent Ameri- 
can lawyers. I. M. C. 


‘ 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Rev. ed. By Ray- 
MOND LESLIE BuELL. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 1929. $5.00. 


Dr. Buell, who is research director of the Foreign Policy 
Association, here presents a study of international rela- 
tions from the viewpoint of political science, beginning 
“where international law leaves off.” It was originally 
published in 1925 and has now been revised to include the 
more important international events since that time. The 
main sections of the book are devoted to “Problems of 
Nationalism and Internationalism,” “Problems of Imperial- 
ism” and “The Settlement of International Disputes.” 
The wide range of Dr. Buell’s interest is indicated by the 
fact that in his discussion of “the sentiment of nationality,” 
he includes a brief section on the influence of religion on 
international questions. In this connection he says: “The 
great anti-war movement which swept across the world in 
the five years following 1918, was primarily a religious 
movement, fostered by religious organizations. . . . The 
active interest of such bodies in international policy shows, 
whatever else one may say for it, that the churches will not 
serve as the unthinking instruments of political jingoes in 
the future. On the contrary, the church organizations in 
the United States are taking the lead in the movement for 
a liberal internationalism.” 

A very useful book both for the student and for the 
general reader. IL. M.C. 


FRANCE: A NATION OF PATRIOTS. By Cartton 
J. H. Hayes. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1930. $4.50. 


This study of the influences making for patriotism in 
France is one of the Social and Economic Studies of Post- 
War France under the auspices of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Council for Research in the Social Sciences and is 
also, “in fact if not in name,” one of the series of Studies 
in the Making of Citizens under the editorship of Charles 
E. Merriam. 

Dr. Hayes, who is professor of history at Columbia 
University, finds that the French have a stronger national 
feeling than almost any other country. This has devel- 
oped slowly during many centuries, but especially since 
the French Revolution. Provincial divisions, linguistic 
divisions and social cleavage still cause “secondary at- 
tachments, at least” but much more significant are the 
institutions which make for national unity: the highly 


centralized government, the Catholic Church, the milita 
economic and cultural traditions, etc. The contributioggil 
made to national unity by the government, the educationg IF i 
system, the army and navy, the churches, the press, th 
radio, the various national societies, and “symbols ang 
ceremonies of many types” is carefully considered. 

A strong sense of regional patriotism frequently exist 
beside the devotion to France as a whole. Certain se. 
tions, where another language as well as French is com. 
monly used, have developed a special loyalty to that region 
and its traditions. Alsace-Lorraine is, of course, the mos 
important of these. In this connection Professor Hayes 
comments that “there can be no doubt that the attempts of 
French patriots to make all the inhabitants of the recovered 
provinces conform to the common standard of Frend 
nationalism . .. have encountered growing opposition from 
natives whose ultimate loyalty to France cannot, or should 
not, be questioned but whose immediate patriotism is loca 
and regional.” 

French nationalism is mitigated to some extent also by 
internationalism. “The vast mass of Frenchmen ar 
supremely patriotic. But responsibilities as well as priv: 
leges constitute a part of patriotism as it is taught in 
France; and among the responsibilities of patriotism, that 
of a regard for the good opinion of the world is a conspicu- 
ous mark of French national psychology.” 

The appendixes include much material which will be of 
value to the student. They include a digest of French 
textbooks, a guide to associations of French teachers, 
list of the more important French periodicals and daily 
newspapers. I.M.C 


HIGHWAYS TO INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 
By Water W. Van Kirk. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1930. $1.00. 

Mr. Van Kirk, who is associate secretary of the Federd 
Council’s Commission on International Justice and Goot- 
will, here discusses the various forces throughout the 
world that are working for peace. He finds that educe 
tion, economics, diplomacy, humanitarian movements, sc 
ence and the youth movement are all working toward world 
peace. 

Christianity and militarism must inevitably conflict, 
and the church now “shows signs of taking more seriously 
the gospel of Jesus with regard to peace and war.” The 
church’s right to speak on social and international ques 
tions is challenged by certain groups. Mr. Van Kirk be 
lieves any expression by the church on party politics 8 
“contrary to the spirit and the example of the founder 0 
the Christian faith.” But the church must stand for “the 
exaltation of personality above every consideration of ract 
or nationality,” and must deny “to every man and every 
nation the right to exploit human life for material gait. 

It should perhaps be noted that the book was writtet 
about the time of Premier MacDonald’s visit to the United 
States when all those interested in world peace felt par 
ticularly optimistic. It is probable that certain sections 
would be less buoyant in tone if they were written now. 

The book is planned both for the use of the genefal 
reader and for discussion classes. LMC 


INDIA ON TRIAL. By J. E. Wooracort. New York 
Macmillan Company, 1929. $4.00. 
The author was formerly a newspaper correspondet 
in India. He believes that, since India is so impo 
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»market for British goods and since a large number of 


iommmritish industrial workers are dependent on commerce 


with India for employment, it is an obligation of every 
thoughtful person to inform himself regarding British ac- 
complishments in India. He outlines the probable dangers 
that would follow the withdrawal of the British from India 
and devotes some pages to the work of the Simon Com- 
mission. 

The best section of the book is that in which the author 
discusses the internal dissension which stands in the way 
of political progress along western lines and the efforts 
of the government to lessen the difficulty. The differences 
are those between the religious groups—Mohammedan 
and Hindu—and are presented by the author, as by many 
other students, as India’s gravest problem. 


The book is what it purports to be—a defense of the 
British regime in India. Many friends of India would 
take issue with Mr. Woolacott in his confidence that a 
western political organization is the one best suited to 


India. Cc. M. E. 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN MIND. Edited by 
Cuartes C. Cooper. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1929, $2.00. 


Mr. Cooper, head resident at Kingsley House, Pitts- 
burgh, and secretary of the famous “Hungry Club,” has 
made bold to publish a series of addresses on religion and 
hilosophy delivered before the Club, thus giving sub- 
bpnce to his faith that people will still buy and read such 
abook. The real venture was, of course, in projecting 


the series of lectures—a highly successful experience, he 
reports, for the Hungry Club. Interest grew throughout 
the series in “the problems of existence, the meaning of 
the universe, the explanation of science, philosophy and 
tigion.” The Hungry Club has some of every body—of 
the persons seated at one table on an occasion described by 
Mr. Cooper “one was a mining engineer, one a radical 
atheist, one a minister, one a single-taxer, one a professor, 
one a business man, one a wealthy retired steel operator, 
and so on.” 


The speakers in this series included Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Edward Scribner Ames, Bishop McConnell, a prominent 
Pittsburgh rabbi, a scientist and a philosopher from the 
University of Pittsburgh, and Dr. John L. Elliott of the 
Bthical Culture Society in New York. 

The book as a whole embodies no argument, but the 
thought presented moves from the urbane and clever ag- 
wosticism of Professor Barnes to three religious and ethi- 
al formulations culminating in that presented by Bishop 

cConnell. The scientist and the philosopher sound no 
sniously discordant note. Not far under the surface, one 
tls, are differences of a more serious character than ap- 
Pear, but there is at least one very positive, unifying factor 
Which hs given classic expression by Bishop McConnell 

Ose : 

‘It is possibly not too much to say that Jesus was very 
atlent with those who held mistaken ideas of God, and 
patient with those who would not accept his own leader- 
D, but that his severity was without limits for those who 

heretical views of their fellow men. The great 
am in the teaching of Jesus, was the rich man whose 
etsy consisted in having the wrong place, or no place 


tall, for Lazarus.” P.E. J 


[3] 
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LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. Edited by Jerome 
Davis. New York, Macmillan Company, 1929. $2.00. 


To see ourselves as others see us is not always pleasant, 
but it should prove to be a healthy spiritual exercise. It is 
particularly important for ministers and church people 
who are often quite out of contact with the labor move- 
ment to know what labor union leaders think about the 
church and why. In Labor Speaks for Itself representa- 
tives of the labor movement in many countries around 
the world speak out. The book contains chapters by such 
men as William Green and other American labor leaders, 
Arthur Henderson of England; Lenin, Trotsky, and Luna- 
charsky of Russia; Arthur Crispin of Germany; Arthur 
Radl of Czecho-Slovakia; Roberto Haberman of Mexico; 
Gideon Chen of China; Otto Bauer of Austria; Ernest 
H. Barker of Australia; Vandervelde of Belgium; Kag- 
awa of Japan, and others. 


Various chapters bring out the religious origins of the 
labor movement in England and Japan, the atheism of the 
Communists in Russia, the “private matter” attitude 
toward religion of the German Socialists, the indifference, 
sympathy or open criticism of various American labor 
leaders. But through practically all the chapters runs a 
common condemnation of the churches as having in the 
main either “sided with capital,” or showed themselves 
indifferent to the most basic human and economic prob- 
lems of the laboring masses. For these reasons, say the 
labor leaders, the churches are largely discredited in the 
eyes of the workers. Representative of many are the 
following quotations : 


“The vast majority of workers speak of Jesus Christ and 
the church as two separate entities, because they believe 
in Christ and his teachings, yet find little of the spirit of 
the Brotherhood of Man in actual practice in the church of 
to-day.” 

“It is the belief of many in the ranks of labor that the 
church has lost ground with the great masses of workers 
in just the proportion it has failed to follow the teachings 
and example of Christ, the Carpenter. Did Christ ignore 
the appeals of the poor, the weak, the stricken, or did he 
succor and defend them?” 


“The church preaches the brotherhood of man. What 
brotherhood can exist between the wealthy receiver of in- 
terest, profits, and rent and the struggling worker who 
sees his wife dragged down by poverty and overwork and 
his children stunted and dwarfed physically and intellec- 
tually—between the underworked and overfed commercial 
or industrial magnate and the underfed, overworked deni- 
zen of the slums ?” 

In some of the chapters by American labor leaders fa- 
vorable allusion is made to the social activities of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference and the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis and also to a “few exceptional ministers” in local 
churches who have taken what is felt to be a Christian 
attitude toward labor problems. Some writers do not seem 
to be aware of the extent of teaching, social education, and 
social action which is being carried on in church circles and 
in specific centers. No special attention is called to the 
fact that church forces were influential in accomplishing 
the reduction of the twelve-hour day in the steel industry 
in the United States after the labor unions had failed to 
do so. There are even serious mistakes in factual statement 
as in the reference to the “Detroit episode.” It must be said 
that some of these labor men do not seem to have any 
knowledge of modern, liberal religious concepts. They quote 
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only the crudest of the older religious concepts which have 
long ago been abandoned in the thinking of a large section 
of the church. Some of the criticisms of the church fall 
under its institutional faults and limitations and failure to 
live up to its own ideals. Similar criticisms might with 
equal justice be leveled against most other institutions 
including organized labor unions and many labor officials. 

In spite of these important reservations, it must be 
pointed out that Labor Speaks for Itself constitutes in the 
main a tremendous indictment of the church. Its sins of 
self-seeking, class control, and blindness to the ethical 
meaning of its own gospel in social relations have found it 
out. There has been a significant trend of labor away 
from the churches in other industrial countries where 
churches have failed to maintain active and intelligent 
programs relative to the economic problems of the workers 
or have sided with special privilege, predatory wealth, 
autocracy and reaction. A call to repentance for our neg- 
lect to practice what we preach is in order, and a great 
strengthening of those positive programs of study and 
social action in which many churches and church bodies 


are already engaged. J. M. 


RELIGION LENDS A HAND. By JAmes Myers. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1929. $1.50. 


The discussion in this book centers about a series of 
case studies of the work of representatives of religious 
organizations who have played a constructive part in the 
midst of economic and social problems. The situations are 
treated with vividness, and the results obtained by efforts 
to bring constructive developments out of chaotic condi- 
tions permeated with misunderstandings indicate the roads 
along which the church may well travel in promoting the 
brotherhood of man. 

The author speaks from experience gained as a minister, 
as industrial secretary for the Federal Council of Churches 
and as an administrator of personnel relations in the 
Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. He introduces a variety of 
material that illustrates the many situations in which the 
church can well lend a hand if it is to play an increasingly 
important part in present-day life. The results obtained 
when the representatives of the church have attempted to 
gain a realistic understanding of social and economic prob- 
lems which needed their attention indicate the importance 
of developing an increasingly effective technique in han- 
dling the parties involved. 

The book will prove a helpful guide for groups desirous 
of learning from the experience of others who have tried 
to bring something constructive out of situations permeated 
with strife and misunderstanding. It is interestingly writ- 
ten and the style of treatment will gain the attention of 
those who have much or little understanding of conditions 
to which the church should devote its attention. 

A. E. S. 


REDS AND LOST WAGES. By Cuartes G. Woop. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1930. $4.00. 


In the foreword of Reds and Lost Wages the author 
asserts that “the reader of this book will find a positive 
cure for strikes and lockouts in the conditions of em- 
ployment and methods of conduct which the author has 
-amply described and interpreted.” As commissioner of 
conciliation in the United States Department of Labor, Mr. 
Wood has come into contact with many industrial con- 


Printed in U.S. A. 


flicts. His main conciusions are (1) that strikes and lock 
outs are the by-products of conditions of employment. B 
and large, where wages, hours, working and living condi 
tions are right and where there are mutual confidence anf 
respect between management and workers, strikes and lock. 
outs do not occur. (2) “Reds” are responsible for much 
trouble. By “reds” he states that he means both em. 
ployers and regular labor leaders who take unreasonable 
extreme points of views—and also the Communists. He 
devotes several chapters to the Communists. As a clinic 
of “legitimate” labor unions, good, bad and indifferent, 
together with the acts of manufacturers’ associations 
equally good, bad and indifferent, he gives in great detail 
the history of labor relations in the shoe industry. Why 
the achievements of the Amalgamated Clothing Worker 
or the union-management cooperative plan of the shop 
crafts with the B. and O. and other progressive unions are 
not cited is not explained. Passing reference is made to 
the company-union but it is not subjected to discriminat. 
ing analysis. The author emphasizes conciliation, media 
tion, and arbitration, and describes how government ager- 
cies work. Referring to a fear expressed by many an 
employer that to recognize a union would mean that he 
“would cease to run his own business,” the author finds 
no supporting evidence of this fear in his many years of 
experience. He also states that “trade agreements, taken 
as a whole, are strictly observed by responsible, well dis- 


ciplined unions.” 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A TAMED 
CYNIC. By Retnnotp Niesunr. Chicago, Wille 
Clark & Colby, 1929. $2.00. 


These extracts from Professor Niebuhr’s diary reveal 
much of his experience in the ministry and give us a good 
deal of his philosophy as well. The leaves from the note- 
book cover the period from 1915 to 1928. It is thusa 
narrative of a city pastorate in strenuous times. 

“Having both entered and left the parish ministry 
against my inclinations, I pay tribute to the calling, firm 
in the conviction that it offers greater opportunities for 
both moral adventure and social usefulness than any other 
calling if it is entered with open eyes and a consciousness 
of the hazards to virtue which lurk in it. I make no apol 
ogy for being critical of what I love. No one wants@ 
love which is based upon illusions, and there is no reasot 
why we should not love a profession and yet be critic 
of it.” B. Y. L. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 
Vol. I. Editor-in-chief, Eowin R. A. SELIGMAN. Ass 
ciate Editor, ALvin Jounson. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1930. $7.50. 


Though the social sciences are still in their infancy, te 
associations of social scientists, educators and social work 
ers are sponsoring an ambitious encyclopedia, of which the 
first volume has been issued. It is to combine the charac 
teristics of a dictionary and a handbook. The alphe 
betical arrangement is followed, and the articles range from 
those containing but a few lines to more exhaustive treat 
ments of twenty thousand words. The editors are endear 


oring to include “all of the important topics in politics 
economics, law, anthropology, ‘sociology, penology and % 
cial work. . . . History is represented only to the exte 
that historical episodes or methods are of especial impor 
tance to the student of societv.” B. Y. L. 
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